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SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 



ANNUAL READINGS. 

NINTH WINTER, 1860-61. 

At a meeting held the eighth day of May last, Messrs. 
Ingham, Mallery, Messchert and Fish were appointed 
to prepare the Course of Readings for the next Winter: 
They now report, that the regular Meetings will be held 
every other Tuesday evening, at the Society's Rooms; 
that the hour of meeting will be half-past seven in the 
evening, and the hour of adjournment eleven o'clock; that 
the following plays and poems will be read : — 



Tuesday, October 


16, 


i860, TEMPEST, Act I. 


Tuesday, October 


30, 


" TEMPEST, Act II. 


Tuesday, November 


13, 


" TEMPEST, Act III. 


Tuesday, November 


27, 


" TEMPEST, Act IV. 


Tuesday, Deceqiber 


II, 


" TEMPEST, Act V. 


Thursday, December 


27, 


ANNUAL COMMEMORATION. 


Tuesday, January 


I, 


1861, TEMPEST, Critical Discussions. 


Tuesday, January 


15, 


** LEAR, Act I. 


Tuesday, January 


29. 


" LEAR, Act II. 


Tuesday, February 


12, 


" LEAR, Act III. 


Tuesday, February 


26, 


" LEAR, Act IV. 


Tuesday, March 


12, 


" LEAR, Act V. 


Tuesday, March 


25, 


** LEAR, Critical Discussions. 


Tuesday, April 


9, 


**. SONNETS, Sonnets LVI. to CI. 


Tuesday, April 


23, 


" SONNETS, Sonnets CII. to CLII. 


Tuesday, May 


7, 


" SONNETS, Critical Discussions. 


EDITIONS IN USE BY THE MEMBERS. 


Second Folio 




1632. Reed's Steevens' Edition . 1813. 


Rowe's Fdition .... 




1714. Boswell's Malone's Edition, 182 1. 
172&. Singer's Edition 1826. 


Pdpe*s Edition .... 




Warburton's Edition . 




1747. Knight's Edition 1839. 


Theobald's Edition . . 




1752. Halliwell's Edition .... 1850. 


Johnson's Edition ... 




1765. ' Collier's Edition 1844. 


Capell's Edition .... 




1768. Stratford Shakspere .... 1855. 


Hanmer's Edition . . . 




1771. ^ Singer's Edition 1856. 


Malone's Edition . . . 




1790. " Dyce's Edition 1857. 


Steevens' Own Edition 




1793. Collier's Edition 1858. 


Boydell's Edition . . . 




1802. White's Edition 1858. 


Johnson's and Steevens* Edi- 


Staunton's Edition .... 1859. 


tion 


• • 
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THE ORIGIN AND EARLY YEARS 

OF THE 

SHAKSPERE SOCIETY 

OF PHILADELPHIA. 



THE FOUNDATION. 



"The main chance of things 
As not yet come to life; which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie entreasured. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time." 

2d Part K. Hen, IV., III., z. 

While the origin of the Shakspere Society is not lost 
in tlie fogs of timte, ariS does not pretend to be mythical 
or secret/ it has yet enough respectable antiquity, and 
claims sufficient aristocratic mysteriousness, to challenge 
the worid to tell exactly how it was founded, when, or 
by whom. Though its early members are, with one ex- 
ception, alive, and have been in constant communication 
on the subject, none of them can testify to the day or the 
hour when the plan was adopted, or remember in whose 
deservedly immortal brain it originated. Like the great 
^ bard in whose honor it was instituted, it will defy the labors 

^ of future antiquarians to express much more than the 

Topseian discovery that it "growed." 

However, thus much is historical, that in the year of 
Grace 1851, there were in the city of Brotherly Love 
four young men, whose kindred tastes, derived from simi- 
lar collegiate studies, were still more united by a common 
profession, three of them being practising lawyers, though 
the youngest was still struggling with Blackstone. 

"In companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be n^eds a like proportion 
Of * * * manners and of spirit." 

Merch. of Ven., III., 4. 



The puisne clericus, however, was seated with two of 
his more advanced brethren in the first class of the Law 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania, and this 
fact probably hastened the general intimacy, resulting, as 
it did, in sundry suppers and whist parties subsequent to 
lectures and moot-courts. It was soon felt to be a desid- 
eratum that there might be some regular social reunion to 
jrelieve severer duties, and so arranged that improvement 
of mind should result — creature comforts not occupying 
the most prominent position, but having their due place, 

"Let's be no Stoics, nor no stocks, I pray; 
Or so devote to Aristotle's checks 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured." 

Taming of the Shrew, /., i. 

This thought, after one or two false starts, brought up 
in a very informal club, with hebdomadal meetings, to read 
and study Shakspere. 

It is believed that the first regular meeting of the em- 
bryo society took place in the month of October, 1852, 
at the office of Mr. Fish, No. 6 Mercantile Library Build- 
iiigj present all the then members — Messrs. A. I. Fish, 
Garrick Mallery, Jr., Furman Sheppard, and Sam- 
uel C Perkins. 

With regard to the title, "Shakspere Apostles," which 
was at first exclusively used, there were probably several 
ideas in its adoption. In the first place, the distinguished 
English club of Apostles, taken from the Greek airfxrraho, 
rather than from the Scriptural title, was well known to 
the founders, and particularly familiar through Bristed's 
then recent work, "Five Years in an English University." 
Perhaps, also, the fact that the word was not to be found 
in Shakspere at all, and was humorously inapplicable, had 
something to do with its adoption. 

"Miracles are past, yet we have our philosophical persons to make 
modern and familiar things supernatural and causeless." 

Airs Well IL, 3' 
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THE FIRST WINTER. 
1852-3. 

The meetings were held every Thursday evening, at 
6 Mercantile Library Building. 

The readings commenced in October with the 'Tem- 
pest," and during the season a whole play was read, and 
merely read, each evening. No particular play was as- 
signed beforehand, but the chance of fancy at the meet- 
ing determined its selection. Of course, no preparation 
was made or expected. 

The post-lecturean exercises were of the very slightest, 
consisting generally of a glass of ale at a hostel unknown 
to fame, and since decayed, situate on Tenth street above 
Chestnut, with the additional refection of the casual 
cracker and the exiguous cheese. It is however to be 
remarked, that Mr. Perkins invariably took "two glasses 
of ale certain," 

"A man loves the drink in his youth that he cannot endure in his age." 

Much Ado, II., S' 

No Others than the four members were admitted dur- 
ing this year to the readings. 

The Annual Commemoration, which, through all the 
mutations of the Society, has proved to be an institution 
inflexibly observed, was held in the 28th day of Decem- 
ber, at Parkinson's, ut patet per recordam, and was a great 
success, being one of the best entertainments of which 
mortal man was ever allowed to partake. It may be here 
mentioned that the time, being the last week of December, 
was fixed for the Commemoration, perhaps in a limited 
degree on account of its being a holiday week, but chiefly 
usurped the natural anniversary of the Poet's birth be- 
cause of the fact that terrapin, canvas-back ducks and 
venison then abound, whereas there is no good thing edi- 
ble to be found in April. 

In view of the modest character of our first exercises, 
we may look back and say: — 
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Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief 
And wear a golden sorrow." 

K, Hen. VIII., IL, 3, 



SECOND WINTER. 

*i8S3-4- 

* During this year, Dr. Leaming, and Messrs. Hus- 
bands, Vansant, and W^ Arthur Jackson, were ad- 
mitted members. 

The meetings were at the same time and place; and 
the readings, commencing with the "Merry Wives of 
Windsor," were of the same character as in the year pre- 
vious. 

The same Spartan frugality distinguished the closing 
exercises, diversified slightly by a raw oyster partaken of 
in the demi-shell, at the S. W. corner of Eighth and 
Walnut streets. 

The Commemoration took place on the last Thursday 
of 1853, at Henry Mintern's restaurant, and was deplor- 
able; the mind, perhaps the palate, of the present Dean 
being still haunted by the Nice (not nice) oil with which 
the salad was damned. 

The meagre results thus far obtained by the associa- 
tion recall the line — 

"Lowliness is young ambition's ladder." 

Julius Casar^ II. ^ /., 

It is proper here regretfully to mention the untimely 
death of William Arthur Jackson, which occasioned 
the first breach in this friendly circle. Of rare talents and 
indomitable industry, he had, at even his early years, com- 
manded a position at the bar beyond that held by many 
of his seniors^ His social character was delightful; his 
mental powers, enhanced by ardent ambition, were at 
once a treasure to himself and an unfailing resource to 
his friends; his promise unlimited. But he was cut off 
under peculiar circumstance of distress to survivors, which 
those who knew him will ever sadly remember, yet may 
not with delicacy allude to in their melancholy details. 

"Renown and grace is dead." 

Macbeth, 11. y $. 



THIRD WINTER. 

1854-5- 

During this season, Mr. Ingham was admitted a mem- 
ber. 

The evenings of meeting were changed to Wednesdays, 
at the same place, chiefly on account of that being mar- 
ket day, and Tompkins — ^to whom the brethren then 
began occasionally resorting — being more likely to be 
provided with the materials of a very petit souper, con- 
sisting of raw oysters with a chicken, or lobster salad. 

The readings commenced with "Midsummer Night's 
Dream." 

The Commemoration took place at Tompkins', on the 
last Wednesday of the year 1854, and then the system 
was inaugurated of the brothers bringing their own wines. 
The historian cannot refrain from here recording his grate- 
ful recollection of the Chateau Lafite of 1844, which was 
a prominent feature of the occasion. 

"Good wine is a good familiar creature." 

Othelh, II., 3. 



FOURTH WINTER. 
1855-6. 

Mr. Messchert, Dr. T. H. Jackson, and Dr. Lynch, 
were admitted members during the season. 

The Society met as in the year preceding, the readings 
commencing with "Much Ado about Nothing." 

After the literary exercises, it was not unfrequent to ad- 
journ to the Dean's rooms, and there partake of a solitary 
whiskey punch in the Shakspere jug. 

The Commemoration was held on the last Wednesday 
of 1855, ^t Tompkins', and was quite successful, though 
without particular event. 

"I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly." 

Othello, IL, 3. 
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FIFTH WINTER, 
1856-7. 

Mr. ICane and Mr. Keyser were admitted at this time. 

The meetings were 2ls last mentioned; the readings in- 
troduced by the historical plays, beginning with King 
Henry IV., but after the last of Falstaflf, the Society was 
decidedly bored by the continuance of the series. 

The adjourned session at Tompkins' now became a 
regular institution. At his restaurant the Commemora- 
tion was held, on the i8th day of December, and was all 
that could be wished, as appears by the bill of fare in 
print. 

An incident of this entertainment must be fresh in the 
memory of the members then present, on account of the 
vast amount of fun it produced. One of the brethren had 
an engagement with a New York lawyer, and, by way 
of not missing the latter part of the supper, brought the 
Gothamite in. The name of that casual visitor is not at 
present known, but he is well remembered under the title 
of the Wandering Jew. Instantaneously on his entrance 
he commenced a story, which continued throughout the 
night, fondly supposed by him to have been in several 
languages, but not believed by any one else to have the 
slightest claim to fellowship with any of the living or 
dead tongues, as it likewise had neither beginning, mid- 
dle, and certainly not end. In vain were the toasts read 
and honored, the disputed passages sought for relief, vol- 
unteer sentiments hazarded, and songs chorused in des- 
peration, — still evermore, through the whole, wagged that 
remorseless tale, until the wearied and vanquished mem- 
bers fled from before it. From appearances when the last 
faint brother departed, it is probable, that if the mysterious 
stranger has continued to the present time with the same 
unabating energy, which is verily believed to be the case, 
he may now have nearly reached the half-way station in 
the introductory part of his anecdote. 

"A knave very voluble." 

Othello, II., I, 

"And when he speaks 
'Tis like a chime a-mending; with terms unsquared, 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would seem hyperboles." 

Trail & Cress., /., 3, 



SIXTH WINTER. 

i8s7-8. 

Messrs. Northrop, Paxton and Swaby became mem- 
bers. 

During the previous summer, Drs. Leaming and Jack- 
son left the city to "seek new homes and stranger com- 
panies." 

"Our love admits no qualifying dross; 
No more our grief, m such a precious loss." 

TroU. & Cress,, IV., J. 

At this time an entirely new plan was tried, by which 
the readings (so called) were held every alternate Wednes- 
day, at the invitation of members in turn, at their respect- 
ive houses, or rooms provided by them. Suffice it to 
say of this experiment, that there was an infinity of good 
eating and drinking, but an infinitesimal amount of Shaks- 
pere*, discussed. Indeed, on one occasion, the Society was 
disgraced by the omission to read or even quote a single 
line of the Poet, whose name was only mentioned in the 
first toast, and probably would not have been then hon- 
ored, except as an excuse for beginning the imbibing proc- 
ess. In regard to the lamentations of the Dean on this 
subject, we may well say :— 

"Our officers have been oppressed 
With riotous feeders." 

Timon, IL, 3. 

The Commemoration, on the 30th of December, 1857, 
at Augustine's, was perfect of its kind, but impressed the 
memory little, as every meeting in the season was a similar 
festival. 

"Rash, fierce blaze of riot cannot last: 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves. 
With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder." 

K. Rich. IL, IL, I. 

" Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which th-e brain makes of fumes." 

Cytn., IV., 2. 
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SEVENTH WINTER. 
1858-9. 

Messrs. Smith and Whitman were admitted to mem- 
bership during the year. 

Before the session commenced, Dr. Lynch had paid his 
adieus to the members, on account of his change of resi- 
dence to Alabama. 

"Art thou gone too? All comfort go with thee!" 

K. Hen. VL, PL 2, IL, 4- 

The readings were every alternate Tuesday, at the old 
place, but only one, or at most two, acts were assigned 
for an evening, as appears by the programme in print. 
Now commenced the systematic study of the author, al- 
though the results were not yet reduced to writing in any 
form. The collection of books also took some method 
and character; a plan for the establishment of a Shakspere 
Library being seriously contemplated. 

The Commemoration was held at Augustine's, on the 
28th of December, 1858, and was marked with much more 
esprit de corps and enthusiasm than had yet prevailed. On 
this occasion, in view of the prospects of the Society, a 
regular organization was determined on, and an election 
held, which resulted as follows: 

Dean, 

MR. FISH. 

Secretary, 

MR. MALLERY. 

Treasurer, 

MR. MESSCHERT. 

Library Committee, 

MR. INGHAM, with the other Officers. 

"They have * * * officers of sorts." 

K. Hen. V., /., 2. 
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EIGHTH WINTER. 
1859-60. 

The session commenced with the following active mem- 
bers in order of society seniority: — 

Messrs. Fish, Mallery, Vansant, Ingham, Mess- 
chert, Keyser, Kane, Northrop, Paxton, Swaby, 
Smith, and Whitman. 

During the year were admitted : — 

Messrs. Ashton, Koecker, Lesley, Brown, Riche, 
Cleveland, and Dr. S. W. Gross. 

"Good fellows all." 

Timon, IV,, 2. 

The readings were on alternate Tuesdays, at the Dean's 
office, and but one act read, as appears by the programme. 
During this year the regular and systematic study of the 
Poet was not only pursued without deviation, but also 
reduced to writing for future reference. In all respects — 
which includes the social element — ^this was a most suc- 
cessful winter. The readings were aided by about six 
hundred volumes and pamphlets in the possession of the 
Dean, and to be handed over to the Society hereafter. 

At the meeting of the 13th of March, it was resolved, 
that the Society should have a room for meeting and for 
a library, the books to be obtained from the Dean as paid 
for. 

To the furtherance of this plan, each gentleman pledged 
himself for a contribution of a sum estimated at the time 
to be sufficient for the furnishing of the room and rent 
of the first year, and to commence the establishment of 
a library fund. Messrs. Lesley, Messchert and the 
Dean were appointed a committee to select the room and 
report the details of the plan to be adopted. 

At the meeting of April loth, it was also resolved, that 
the members should be expected to write papers on sub- 
jects connected with the purposes of the Society, and read 
them at the meetings; also that the papers so read should 
be printed for general use. 
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The Commemoration was held on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1859, at Augustine's, and was entirely beyond excep- 
tion or criticism. All the prandial arrangements delighted 
the participants, and, in addition, Mr. Lesley read an 
interesting and valuable paper on the evidence adduced 
lo show that Lord Bacon was the real author of the plays 
attributed to Shakspere. Harmony prevailed at this en- 
tertainment to quite a millennial degree ; for, though there 
were no lions and lambs to lie down together, yet the 
oldest and the youngest member, both in absolute and 
society years, fraternized with remarkable closeness, and 
**kept it up" to the last. 

The final meeting of the session, held on May 8th, 
merits particular notice, as evidencing the present energy 
and study of the members. After the usual reading, Mr. 
AsHTON read a most original and ingenious essay on the 
authorship of the Sonnets attributed to Shakspere. Mr. 
Fish read a paper on Steevens' opinion as to the Sonnets, 
and a comparative view of the Sonnets of Shakspere and 
Dante. Mr. Messchert presented an analysis of a cu- 
rious anonymous pamphlet on the same general subject. 
Mr. Mallery read a review of Boaden's "Inquiry into 
the Person addressed in the Sonnets of Shakspere." Mr. 
Lesley made a verbal report upon "Brown's Autobio- 
graphical Poems of Shakspere"; and Mr. Ingham also 
reported upon Drake's essay on the person addressed in 
the same. Subsequent to which were many good jokes 
and much excellent salad. 

We may say of the year that it was 

"A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a merry." 

Midsuin, Night's Dream, /., J. 

In conclusion, the Secretary, who has sketched this rec- 
ord "in perpetuam ret memorianC* of the past stages of the 
Society's history, 

"All of which he saw and part of which he did," 

congratulates the present members upon the interest ex- 
hibited on the theme which unites them, and the common 
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benefit and pleasure which seem surely ripening for the 
future. 

"Thy promises are like Adonis'gardens, 
That one day bloomed and fruitful w-ere the next" 

K. Hen. VL, Pt. i, IV„ 3- 



Note. — ^The following poem was read at the Commem- 
oration in 1857, and as it contains allusions to the Society's 
customs, and refers to the members then present, it is ap- 
propriately annexed to the historic sketch. 
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SALAD. 

When on hebdomad apostolic nights 

And o'er our crito-laudatory rites. 

Stilled the swift current of alternate tone 

And past the sneers at Collier and Malon< 

Just at this time the constant Thursdays spy 

The holy men both hungry and a-dry. 

What ho! the cartel marshal in grand review 

The oyster's fragrant roast and savory stew — 

The chippy broil — ^the granulated fried — 

The sapid scallop and each form beside — 

Your truthful taste the choice will surely tell 

— ^The mollusk bivalve on the demi-shell! 

And what besides? The potage callipee? 

The chop — the sweetbread or the bouilli? 

A haunch — a saddle — ^baron or a steak? 

A fowl of barnyard — forest — marsh or lake? 

Not so. Behold the Chief arrayed in state 

Before a fair, deep, promise-giving plate — 

See how the yolky stratum slowly gains 

The rip'ning spring of aromatic rains, 

'Till Flora's gifts their tender shoots imbue 

Rich in the sunny Fiorenzine dew! 

Mark well that Chief: of skill and judgment nice, 

The King of Condiment and Czar of Spice 1 

Thro' his fair realm no envious sway can win — 

In Salads mightier than a Salad-in — 

Each stubborn rival owns his empire soon 

And bows before his triturating spoon I 

No rebel flavor in presumptuous pride 

Seeks undue place and shoves its kin aside; 

Nor anarch Time the golden flood defiles 

With acid sawyers and stearic isles: 

But rich, united, lively, smooth, piquant. 

With thee the palate knows no further want, 

'Till when, too' late the fond regretful wish, 

We sadly scrape the retrospective dish! 

So when on lazy, sunny afternoons, 
'Mid sylvan shadows and ^Colian tunes. 
The dreamy spirit floats on fancy's wing. 
And sky-born visions dance their fairy ring. 
Each filmy thought in truant wildness flies, 
Changing at every breath its Iris dies, 
'Till melting, blending, in their airy roll 
All form a mellow, smooth, voluptuous whole. 
With every fiavory fancy well combined. 
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The day-dream's but the salad of the mind. 
The mordant mustard of satiric play 
Joined to the honest yolk of reason's sway, 
With lively acid of burlesquing hit, 
A little salt thrown in of attic wit. 
The crispy lettuce of a cracking jest. 
The tender romance of a perdrix breast. 
Stir with the pepper of disputive rok, 
And oil of courtesy will smooth the whole. 
Ourselves are salads. This apostle club 
Of minds and manners in hebdomad rub. 
Shows such a mixture when its saintlings meet. 
As dares the universe to show its beat. 
Ingredients rich! Not mine th' Icarean deed 
To judge what flavor is each brother's meed — 
To say if Leaming is the genial soul 
With mustard potence spicing all the bowl — 
Or whether Ingham's reparteeing ken 
Savors not somewhat more of sharp cayenne — 
What in the palate's realm is Keyser's claim — 
Or dare to symbolize the Chieftain's name! 
Far less my right to strike with Vandal hand 
The harp that sings our less familiar band — 
Decide what welcome essence have we now 
When Sheppard glads us with his festal bow — 
If Lynch pays off his condimental shot 
With Dead Sea salt scraped oflF from Mrs. Lot; 
Or tell how rich our lucky minglings grow. 
Now Kane will sometimes brings his ravagoti 
But if for selfish place / fain might beg, 
Please give me credit as a wholesome egg. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 



Colonel Mallery's invaluable history of the origin and 
early years of the Society, which the writer has undertaken, 
so far as his feeble abilities will permit, to bring down to 
the present day, ends with the close of the Winter of 1859- 
60. Early in the ensuing Winter our present cherished 
Dean, Dr. Fumess, long our Secretary, became a Shaks- 
pere Apostle, so that his membership practically synchro- 
nizes the period of the Society's life which this sketch is in- 
tended to describe. The writer became a member in the 
following year, 1862^ and Mr. Dickson in 1863, so that we 
three may perhaps be regarded as the remaining represen- 
tatives of the second period in the Society's life, when it 
set up for itself, and had a local habitation as well as a 
name. Colonel Mallery mentions the intent to acquire a 
permanent abiding place, and when the writer joined the 
Society, in 1862, he found it established with its lares and 
penates, its library and its works of art, in a second-story 
front room, which he remembers as of good dimensions, 
quiet and comfortable, situate No. 206 South Fourth 
Street. 

Our Dean tells me that when he became a member the 
Society still met in Mr. Fish's office in Library Street, read 
a whole play of an evening, and after the reading sought the 
retirement of a subterranean house of entertainment for 
the traditional oyster and salad. 

During that year the Fourth Folio, belonging to Mr. 
Lesley, then one of the brethren, was introduced to the 
Society, and its wild divagations from the accustomed text 
of the Variorum of 1821 much bothered the simple minds 
of the early Apostles of those days. The dinner of 1861 
took place at Augustin's, then in Sansom Street, and the 



Dean assures me that the Cardinal Punch brewed by Mr. 
Fish and George Northrop was one of those immortal 
creations the memory of which should pot be allowed to 
die. During this time Mr. J. Hubley Ashton, now a dis- 
tinguished light of the bar at the National Capital, was an 
active member of the Society. He deserves express men- 
tion in our pages as being, if not a case oi'^airaS Xeyofispou yet 
a singular instance in the Society, as he is the only Bacon- 
ian we have ever had among us. During some years, with 
s, courage and ingenuity worthy of a better cause, he stead- 
fastly maintained the Baconian heresy according to the 
teachings of Miss Delia Bacon and the prophets of that ilk. 
Whether he has been able to endure the support and com- 
panionship of Donnelly, or whether the Ignatian cypher 
may not have driven him back to the orthodox faith, I, 
do not know. 

The minutes show that the installation in our own abode 
was accomplished in 1861. During the same year, a most 
important period in our annals, the Society was incorpo- 
rated by the Court of Common Pleas, and on March 12th 
the charter was accepted by the Society. Prior to its in- 
corpKjration, as I have always been instructed by the great 
men who have gone before us, the Society was always gov- 
erned by certain canons or unwritten rules, which remained 
inscribed in the faithful memory of the Dean and the older 
members, and were brought forth from time to time, newly 
furbished to meet the occasion as required, and even since 
the Society has been chartered, and possessed therefore 
a written constitution and by-laws, the sacredness of the 
still unwritten canon has been recognized. 

From time immemorial the Society had always partaken 
of its annual dinner, known in early days as the Commem- 
oration, in Christmas week, usually on the 28th December. 
In the charter it is provided, in the fifth article, that there 
shall be an annual meeting of the Society, at which time 
the officers shall be elected, &c., on the 23d of April. The 
minutes show that a business meeting, under the pro- 
visions of the charter, was held April 23d, 1861, but in De- 
cember, i86i,.the commemoration dinner took place as 
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usual on the 28th, as shown by the bill of fare inserted in 
the minutes. Unfortunately here occurs a most to be 
lamented lacuna in our records. The next bill of fare ex- 
tant is that of the annual dinner on the ter-centennial an- 
niversary of our Poet's birth, which, of course, took place 
on April 23d, 1864. Since that date our dinners have uni- 
formly taken place in that pleasant, though showery, sea- 
son. And notwithstanding the opinions of the founders, 
many good things to eat can be had in April, as the later 
experience of the Society has demonstrated. Perhaps, 
with advancing age as a Society, our taste has changed, and 
the tender lamb chop and spring chicken, and the fresh 
green peas and asparagus, heralds of the newborn spring, 
have come to have a greater charm for us than the heavier 
and richer dishes appropriate to December, showing that 
in this form at least crabbed age and youth can dwell to- 
gether. But the origin and reason of the change, or the 
very time when it first occurred, is lost in obscurity. 

It can hardly be that all the bills of fare for one or more 
of our annual dinners should have vanished and like the 
aery fabric of a vision left not a wrack behind. On the 
other hand, how hard to conceive that the Brothers should 
have gone dinnerless during a period of two years and four 
months. On this subject the minute book is absolutely 
silent. As the writer was himself unfortunately absent 
at that time from the Society's meetings (inter arma silent 
leges et literoe) his own memory cannot eke out the deficient 
record. 

Our learned Dean says his memory is, that owing to the 
social as well as political disturbance incident to the earlier 
period of the war of the Rebellion, it was deemed best to 
intermit the dinners for a time, so that it was not until 
1864, when the ter-centenary approached, that it was con- 
cluded to resume our commemorations, and to make that 
day in April we have so long held sacred, our gaudy night. 
This change once effected, the greater appropriateness of 
the day would appeal to all hearts to make it per- 
manent. But for both the resumption of the annual ban- 
quets, and the happy adoption of the anniversary as the 



Society's chosen day, I am assured we are, as for so many 
other good things, largely the debtors of our present 
Dean. 

Perhaps there may have been yet another reason for the 
change. April 23d was the charter day, when the serious 
and important business affairs of the Society had to be dis- 
cussed and settled by the Brethren. To combine this busi- 
ness meeting with the annual dinner, not only induced a 
larger attendance of the members for the business meeting, 
but had the additional advantage of appealing, as to the 
grave matters coming before the Brethren, from Philip 
sober to the mellowed judgment of the Society after 
dinner. 

Tradition says that our late lamented Dean was re- 
luctant to consent to the change of the date of the dinner 
from December to April, holding out against all reasoning, 
the seemingly conclusive argument that terrapin was then 
out of season. When at last he was overborne by the 
views of the Brethren, to console his feelings, Augustin 
was instructed to preserve carefully alive for our April 
dinner, two selected terrapin, the prolongation of whose 
existence for their worthy end was referred to in the quo- 
tation in one of our early bills of fare, "So turtles join that 
never mean to part." Devoted to tradition and loving 
to adhere to ancient usage, the Shaksperean Brethren 
have from that date to the present, usually managed to 
secure the presence of the terrapin at their dinners, ex- 
cept on one sad occasion when their absence was suitably 
deplored in the bill of fare. 

Another change, dating from about the same period, 
was the gradual disuse of the early name of Shakspere 
Apostles and the substitution of the simpler name of 
Brothers. Curiously, while the name fell into disuse, the 
sacred number of twelve, prescribed by the canon, was 
yet more inviolably maintained; so that it will be seen 
by reference to the records, that while in earlier days no 
special number of members seems to have been sought for 
at the dinner, subsequently strong efforts were made to 
keep the sacred number at least in appearance full. 



It will not be inappropriate at this point to give a de- 
scription of the manner of proceeding of the Society, as 
the writer first saw it when he became a member in 1862, 
which has continued with slight change to the present 
time. The meetings were held in the second-story front 
room of 206 South Fourth Street. The members were 
seated on both sides of the long' table, at the head of 
which the Dean was seated. Which of us can forget the 
affectionate glance over his spectacles as we entered, half 
reproachful if some were late? Each member had before 
him one or more editions of the play. In front of the 
Dean stood a row of dictionaries and books of reference, 
Mrs. Clarke's Concordance, Sidney Walker, &c. : We had 
not then the invaluable Schmidt. 

Along the sides of the table the writer remembers Prof. 
Charles Short (whose stay with us was unfortunately 
brief), brilliant and accurate in scholarship, quick, clear, 
and forcible in discussion; Colonel Mallery, full of dramatic 
and poetic sentiment, and an enthusiastic conservator of 
the traditions of the Society; Alexander Johnston, with 
a wealth of knowledge from travel and experience, and a 
quick and delicate poetic taste; et Proeclarissimum nomen, 
Dr. Charles P. Krauth, most appreciative', tender, and gen- 
tle of critics, whose mind lit up the dryest and seemingly 
most ungrateful passage, with a subtle and suggestive light 
from his own profound poetic sympathies. Nothing that 
I remember was more marked in its fruitfulness to us 
younger members than discussions between Professor 
Short and Dr. Krauth, the tendency of the mind of the 
former being rather to a rigid or literal exegesis, while 
with the other the poetic judgment and sympathetic in- 
sight had ever sway. While over all the debates our dear 
Dean presided with his solemn courtesy, seeming often 
to be swayed himself backward and forward with the drift 
of the argument. 

Another interesting figure in our little group in those 
days was that of a Brother whom I will call Decimus. Of 
a shy and retiring nature, Decimus' culture and talents 
were never so widely known and appreciated as they de- 
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served to be, but to those who knew him well, as we did in 
the Society, there was a very winning charm about him 
and his eccentricities, and his wide and curious reading 
was often most valuable to us. Besides the obstruction 
from his own modesty, Decimus' success in the forensic de- 
partment of his profession, (for like some other members 
of the Society then and now, he was a lawyer), was inters 
fered with by the obstinacy of the courts and the com- 
munity, in relation to the time for commencing business. 
As Decimus habitually arose about sunset, he could not 
with due regard to his health stay up much later than ten 
in the morning, so that he was obliged to seek slumber at 
the very time when the business of the bar was most active. 
He is yet remembered at the bar, however, by some most 
scholarly briefs on recondite questions, it being only by his 
pen that he was able for the most part to communicate 
with the courts. Thus it often happened that he would 
join us at the Shaksperean table soon after rising, and make 
his breakfast at our evening refection. Still later, when 
Decimus' habits of life had become still more advanced, 
even the Society's hours became too early for him, except 
when he would make a special effort to rise early to be 
with us. When our abode was- at 735 Walnut Street his 
rooms were in the same building, and when he had not ap- 
peared at the reading we would sometimes visit his rooms 
to call him to supper and find him still sleeping, so that he 
had to make a hurried toilet to join us. His is one of the 
sad instances of the vain struggle of individualism against 
the cast-iron usages of modern life and society; and like 
many another reformer he has gone to join the majority, 
without having shaken the customs of society as to the 
proper hours for sleeping and waking, against which his 
life was so earnest a protest. 

The older history relates that in the days of the Origins 
a whole play was read each evening. Subsequently a play 
would occupy two or three evenings. Even as late as in 
i860 and 1 86 1, and, in fact, until the reading of Othello, in 
1862, during which it was first the writer's privilege to be- 
come pars minima of what he relates, it was the custom to 
read about an act each evening. The memory of the 



present members, as well as the minute book, will show 
how much more deliberate and exhaustive our system of 
study has gradually become. The change was already well 
marked during the reading of Othello in 1862, and, I am 
told, had largely developed during the reading of Julitis 
CcBsar in the latter part of 1861. I have been told by 
those who have gone before, that Julius CcBsar was the first 
play which was thoroughly studied by the Society after 
our present fashion, and that to Craik's Julius CcBsar we 
were largely indebted, both for the success of our study of 
that play, and for the habit and manner of study which 
since has become second nature with us. Certainly the 
method of study and criticism pursued when the writer 
joined the Society was careful and exhaustive, and Pro- 
fessor Short's exact knowledge on one side, and Dr. 
Krauth's fine imagination on the other, left little to be de- 
sired which sympathetic scholarship did not accomplish, 
in criticism or exegesis. As already deplored, the writer 
was absent amid widely different scenes during the Winter 
of 1862-63, when the reading of Hamlet was begun, and 
when in the Fall of 1863 the Society's hospitable doors 
again opened to him the Brethren were deep in the great 
third act. The reading for the year began with the 
chamber scene, as is recorded in the minutes now extant, 
which are the first in the handwriting of our then beloved 
Secretary, our now venerated Dean. The critical reading 
and discussion of the play only ended with the meeting fol- 
lowing the annual dinner, viz., that of April 26th, 1864; and 
two meetings of the Society were held in May, during 
which the play was reread without note or comment. Its 
reading thus occupied two entire seasons, as was also the 
case when the play was again read within the memory of 
many of our present members. It is probably worth while 
to record, as showing the diligence and assiduity of the 
members of those days, that the meetings began at half- 
past seven, and continued from October until the close pi 
May. 

During this year, as previously mentioned, oh the ^3d 
April, 1864, we celebrated the ter-centennid bf our Poet*s 
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birth by an annual dinner, held in our old room, 206 
South Fourth Street, to which it was almost the farewell, 
as we migrated during the Summer of 1864 to new 
quarters in 735 Walnut Street. * There we occupied, if 
memory correctly serves, the third-story back room. 

It was in this room that Professor Allen, who filled so 
large a space in the Society's life, and whose acute and 
brilliant scholarship has left so deep an imprint in our 
history, became a member, and in this room took place the 
study of the Tempest^ which crystallized in our notes the 
most permanent memorial of our labors as a Society. The 
year 1864-65 was a brilliant year in the Society's annals 
in every respect. A bill of fare for the annual dinner, pro- 
posed to be celebrated on the 23d April, 1865, was com- 
menced and almost finished, but, as recorded in the min- 
utes, the Society felt it could not so far separate itself from 
the common feeling of the nation, as to proceed on its 
flowery path, regardless of the tragedy of Good Friday of 
that year, and it was felt we must again omit our festival. 
By a singular coincidence, two entries in the Society's 
minutes four years apart refer to this great epoch in our 
national life, and both are dated April 23d. On the 23d 
April, 1 86 1, it is recorded that the members of the Society, 
being for the most part engaged in drilling at their several 
armories, the usual reading was omitted. What a strange 
glimpse of the situation, and the state of all our minds in 
those early days of 1861 does not this note bring back to 
us! And exactly four years later, on April 23d, 1865, 
when the war was over and the unity of the nation assured, 
our minutes once more come out from their loved ob- 
scurity into the light of general sympathy, in chronicling 
the abandonment of our annual dinner, because we were 
Americans before we were Shakspereans. 

The first minute of the next year, 1865-66, recorced the 
resignation from the active roll of membership of Judge 
Sharswood, who had for some years been a most precious 
member of our little circle. Fortunately this resignation 
was not a final one, and he was afterwards induced to re- 
turn to the associations which I believe he prized as much 
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as we did. Young and inexperienced as we were in those 
days, and young and crude as we might since have been 
justly deemed in comparison with the width, ripeness, and 
depth of the knowledge and wisdom of the beloved Chief 
Justice (for though there have been other Chief Justices 
honored members of the Society, none somehow seemed 
to fill the ideal niche, nor can remain in our minds the 
embodiment of wisdom and justice as he did), he yet 
always seemed to enjoy and even to prize his evenings 
with us. With him all traits mellowed in advancing 
years in every surrounding, but in the Shakspere So- 
ciety he always showed the gentlest and most tolerant 
side of his character and intellect, and those of our mem- 
bers who have never been with him around our table 
must feel that we, their older Brethren, have indeed had 
privileges to which they can never attain. Three great 
Chief Justices of Pennsylvania we have been proud to 
number among our Brethren. Woodward, with his beau- 
tiful style and polished rhetoric, and Black, marvelous in 
learning and in memory, which furnished from the treas- 
ures of that learning the most striking and apt illustrations 
of our studies, and still more wonderful by his fine elo- 
quence and brilliant wit, moving one alternately from sym- 
pathy to laughter; both these we had with us, and at our 
table the sternness of the one relaxed and the too bitter 
satire into which the sparkle of the other's wit sometimes 
ran was never expressed — ^yet the greatest and best be- 
loved of the judges was our own Sharswood. 

Since we are speaking of the bench, let me say a word, 
though a little out of time, about another great jurist, 
more widely known as a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the nation than even as a judge of our own highest court. 
Mr. Justice Strong became one of our Brothers in 1868, if 
the writer's memory is correct, and read with us very regu- 
larly for two years, until called to Washington in 1870, 
and was endeared to us by his kindness and geniality, as 
well as valued for the reflection and strong constructive 
analysis he brought to bear on the meaning of our Poet. 
The play of the Tempest was finished early in the year 
1865, and the minutes are lacking from October 17th, 
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i86s, to October, 1866— there is not even a word to chron- 
icle what play we read. My memory is that we read Mid- 
summer Night's Dream and the Merchant of Venice both 
during this year. We dined as usual in those days in our 
own room, 735 Walnut Street, and as I read over the bill 
of fare, I feel a reminder of Dr. Krauth in many of the cita- 
tions, which assures me that his was the nimble thought 
which selected them. 

With October, 1866, the record of the minutes is again 
resumed. During the year 1866-67 we read Romeo and 
Juliet, which occupied most of the year. The reading was 
very thorough, and enlisted the full interest of the mem- 
bers. Perhaps we may flatter ourselves that this year's 
reading of Romeo and Juliet may have had a direct effect, 
perhaps been causa efficiens, in guiding the mind of Dr. 
Fumess to select Romeo and Juliet as the first play to be 
discussed in the "New Variorum." The first volume of 
that great work appeared five years later, and we can 
stinctive perception of the true dramatic pose or grouping 
from. 

During that year Alfred Vezin became one of our mem- 
bers. Alas, now with so many of our members gone to 
join the majority. Besides the endearment of his personal 
qualities, the Society will long remember the benefit they 
derived from his knowledge of stage habits and tradition, 
and strong dramatic feeling. He seemed to have an in- 
stinctive perception of the true dramatic pose or grouping 
of each situation. 

The last note in the minute book for 1866 is an incom- 
plete one, mentioning the presence of Judge Hare as a 
guest, and that the writer was requested to prepare a note 
on some subject now forgotten, for it is left blank, and if, 
as is not probable, the note was ever prepared, it has 
been long since lost or absorbed with other precious mat- 
ter by that old man of the sea known to the Brethren as 
"Venerable Sir." 

And now ensues the longest break in our record, when 
not only minutes but bills of fare are wanting, and mem- 
ory must unassisted supply the gap. From the broken, 
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incomplete minute of December nth, 1866, there is not 
a line extant to tell of our doings, existence, or sufferings, 
until the bill of fare for April 23d, 1869, which records the 
fact that our Winter's reading during the year 1868-69 was 
the mighty tragedy of Lear. But from December, 1866, 
until the commencement of the study of Lear the record 
is blank. The Society must therefore pardon the historian 
if, left to memory unaided, he has fallen into error as to the 
sequence of events or the events themselves. The early 
historian. Colonel Mallery, has chronicled hew, in its 
earlier days, the Society barely escaped dying of a plurisy, 
in its Shaksperean sense, of a too much; and how its fiery 
intellectual spark was on the point of being smothered in 
the good things of life or drowned in the cup intended to 
quicken its glow.* During the dark period which it is the 
present historian's duty to recount he must tell of the 
Society's peril from the opposite tendency. The wheel 
had turned full circle, and the Society barely escaped per- 
ishing from a regime of abstinence, asceticism, and unre- 
lieveJd study. During the two years now referred to, the 
slight refection following our labors was first reduced to a 
meagre regime of tea and crackers, and then altogether 
discontinued. Our home was given up, and our meetings 
held in Professor Allen's room in the old University on 
Ninth Street. And even the annual dinners were for 1867 
and 1868 omitted. Plain living and high thinking, fru- 
gality and sobriety, were the order of the night. During 
this period we did much good work; we read, if I remember 
aright, AWs Welly in the Spring of 1867, and in the Winter 
of 1867-68, Macbeth, 

Also, either during this year or during the former 
period for which the records are lacking, we read 
Henry V. and Lovers Labor Lost, I cannot be sure as to 
the succession of these readings. But certain it is that 

♦Note. — It is proper to mention here that Mr. Keyser, a member 
during these early days, assures the writer that Colonel Mallery has 
something extenuated the work done in that year though not overstated 
the excellence of the repasts partaken of, and that despite the allure- 
ments of the table the work of the year was good. 
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during this period, between the time when we finished the 
Tempest in October, 1865, and when we began King Lear^ 
in October, 1868, we read Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Midsummer Nighfs Dream, Love's Labor 
Lost, and Henry V, And there are no minutes extant con- 
cerning these readings except a few defective and incom- 
plete notes as to Romeo and Juliet. The writer may be 
pardoned for recording his memory that the Society was 
disappointed in finding less food for thought or discussion 
in Midsummer Nighfs Dream than we hoped, and that, on 
the other hand, Love's Labor Lost turned out much better 
than we had anticipated, the references to Lyly and the 
Euphuists, &c., opening quite a wide field for criticism and 
illustration. But good though the work was, the spirit 
somehow was lacking, and when we entered the old, dark 
corridors to go to the rather dimly-lighted lecture room, 
and after two or three hours' work went down the old, 
dark entry again to go out into the night, it seemed 
too much like going to school again to be genial or pleas- 
ant; and some of us, then younger members, feeling our 
virtue was not adequate for another such year, formed a 
conspiracy for the restoration of the old order of things, 
which proved successful, the Dean himself coming over 
to our views and deserting the party of the ascetics; and in 
1868-69 we returned to Walnut Street, crossing the street, 
however, and taking up our quarters at 704 Walnut Street, 
where we dwelt so long that the memories of its hospitable 
walls will be familiar to many of the present Brothers. 
Tradition relates that it was the subject of some discus- 
sion between the Society's representative and our new 
landlord whether we should pay him the modest sum 
deemed appropriate for rent or whether he should pay us 
that sum in recognition of the literary light our presence 
would shed on the building. The question, however, was 
settled in the more usual commercial way. In Aprils 
1869, we resumed our annual dinners, never since inter- 
mitted. 

The bill of fare for the seventeenth annual dinner, eaten 
in 1869, (for theoretically the Society dined every year,. 
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and though some of our annuals were barmecide feasts, 
partaken of with the good Duke of Gloucester, in reason's 
estimate we always dined), is remarkable in that it was 
the first bill of fare extracted entirely from one play. King 
Lear, which had been our Winter's study. Heretofore the 
bills had been compounded by a discursive and random 
selection, wandering at will through all the plays, but to 
our surprise it proved that confining our choice within 
the more restricted verge of one play, had a more satisfac- 
tory result, and entailed really less labor than when our 
wills ran riot; and what was first undertaken as a tour de 
force has become a fixed custom, and may now be deemed 
to have hardened into a canon. 

During the Winter of 1869-70 we read Measure for 
Measure and Twelfth Night. Our minutes contain no rec- 
ord of the Winter's work however, beyond the bill of fare 
for the annual dinner. As has been the case during the 
more recent reading of Measure for Measure by the Society, 
it was found rather unexpectedly deep in interest, and 
peculiarly rich in thought and suggestion, as well as offer- 
ing a wonderful field for dinner quotations, confirming 
what is now becoming a canon, that the fertility of a play 
in apt quotations for the dinner, is one of the surest tests 
of the genuineness and merits of the drama. 

In 1870-71 Richard 11. was read for the first time by the 
Society, with great enjoyment and interest; its un- 
hackneyed and picturesque scenes, despite its lack of the 
comic element, made it a delightful as well as profitable 
Winter's work. It was about this time that this great 
play was revived by Edwin Booth at the Walnut, and an 
evening he spent with us, as well as numerous evenings 
we spent with him, are embalmed in grateful memory. 
In Richard II. he had an entirely new field, and was able 
to produce the romantic king by the fine light of his in- 
ternal insight, untrammeled by tradition or stage altera- 
tions, and the result lingers in remembrance as one of the 
most beautiful and original of stage pictures. 

Richard II. is one of the gravest of our Poet's dramas, 
and we search it in vain for relief to the heart and sense 
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in one of those outbursts of humor, or even a scene scintil- 
kting with wit, such as Shakspere usually provides, even 
in his intensest tragedy, to break the tension on the 
nerves. In Macbeth we have the Porter and the Witches; 
in Hamlet the grave diggers and Polonius ; in Othello Rod- 
erigo and even lago furnish some gayety ; Richard III. him- 
self gives us amusement by the readiness of his wit and his 
limitless audacity, but we find nothing of the kind in Rich- 
ard 11. The bill of fare of 1871, however, taken from this 
play, shows no such lack, but the ingenuity of the contriv- 
ers was able from its most pathetic and solemn passages, to 
extract quips and cranks and jollity. The minutes relat- 
ing to the dinner chronicle the interesting fact, that by the 
unanimous vote of the Brethren, the Secretary was di- 
rected to invite Professor Allen to dinner, "the canon of 
the Society to the contrary notwithstanding." His name 
did not appear in the bill of fare, but I am well assured he 
was present, as was also the case in 1873, when the canon 
was again superseded. Growing strong and resolute in ill- 
doing, the Brethren in 1875 invited Professor Allen and 
Judge Sharswood and Dr. Krauth to the dinner as "a 
mark of the Society's appreciation of their valuable labors 
in the past.*' And in that year's bill of fare, taken from 
Hamlet, both Professor Allen's and Dr. Krauth's names 
were included, and the minutes record that we had the 
gratification of Judge Sharswood's presence also. But 
we are anticipating too much and must retrace our steps. 
In this year, 1871, the first volume of the New 
Variorum, the Romeo and Juliet, was published, and the 
Society eagerly greeted this noble contribution to Shaks- 
perean literature, in which they felt they might claim a re- 
flected glory. All of which is it not found chronicled 
in the minutes, and in the correspondence between the 
Society and the Messrs. Lippincott? In this year, too, 
one other of the names of the loved and lost is first found 
inscribed in our records. Henry Armitt Brown, who was 
for years to be so shining a light in our little can- 
delabra, was elected a member in February 7th, 1871, the 
same day that the copy of the first volume of the New 
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Variorum, containing Romeo and Juliet^ was presented to 
the Society. On March 7th of this year, it perhaps de- 
serves to be chronicled, General Garfield, afterwards Presi- 
dent of the United States, was present as a guest; he was 
brought by Judge Black, with whom his personal relations 
were very intimate — opposite as the poles as they were 
politically. The Society was most favorably impressed 
with General Garfield's culture and reading, as well as his 
social qualities, and the evening he spent with us will al- 
ways be remembered with pleasure by those who were so 
fortunate as to be present. 

In the following Winter we re-read King John with even 
increased satisfaction and pleasure. The minutes of that 
year mention the presence with us of Lieutenant Greeley, 
U. S. N., destined to win Arctic fame. It would be inter- 
esting to know if, many years later, in the long Arctic Win- 
ter and amid the perils from cold and hunger, his mind 
ever traveled back to the night he spent with us, and to 
the oysters, salad, and ale which Mrs. Davis served to us 
in our room on Walnut Street. 

One other interesting fact in this Winter deserves to be 
chronicled, viz., that on February 6th, 1872, the Brethren 
having read act V., scenes i and 2, of King John, repaired 
by invitation to the hospitable mansion of the Secretary, 
now our beloved Dean, and there partook of a supper 
which was not confined to the canonical limitations, all of 
which is it not inscribed in the then Secretary's own clear 
and bold handwriting in our minutes ? 

The reading of King John was early completed, and in 
the Spring months the Society read Henry VIII., and, as 
I recall, was impressed with the belief that quite a large 
part of the play was due to Fletcher's authorship, or at 
least to the pen of some contemporary dramatist other 
than Shakspere. We dined, as usual, at Augustin's, and 
the dinner and bill of fare were notably admirable. 

In the following season, 1872-73, the Society read for 
the first time in many years Antony and Cleopatra, and 
reaped a harvest of delight from the vigorous flow of 
abounding life, and intensity of passion, of that magnificent 
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drama. During this year George Blight and A. Sydney 
Biddle were elected members. What mingled emotions, 
what crowding memories, the mention of these two names 
brings to the minds of those, who so much their seniors, 
when those fair, bright young spirits were first counted 
among our little band, still linger on amid our old accus- 
tomed walks, while those younger lives, so full of hope 
and promise, have long since been cut short. 

George Blight, though he died first, was longer an active 
member of the Society than Sydney Biddle, and as our 
faithful Secretary during several years, our minutes bear 
the record of his earnest work, and of his delicate, tender, 
and refined nature. He continued active in our labors, 
until the fatal malady against which he had so gallantly 
struggled finally overcame him. 

Sydney Biddle in the intense activity and energy with 
which he gave himself to his life's work, seemed after a few 
years to find he could not spare to the more tranquil cur- 
rent of our literary life, even the alternate Tuesdays of the 
Society's meetings, and he was lost to us for years, before 
he had worn out his keen and eager spirit, in his passion- 
ate labor for the advancement of legal education. 

At the annual meeting, April 23d, 1873, our Secretary, 
now our cherished Dean, resigned the office which he had 
so admirably filled for so many years, and George Blight 
was elected Secretary in his stead. At the same meeting 
it was resolved, on motion of Dr. Krauth, "that the Dean 
and Mr. Fumess be requested to bring down the history of 
the Society from the year to which the late Secretary, 
Colonel Mallery, carried it, and present such continued 
history at the next annual meeting," and "that the Society 
hereby tender to their late Secretary, (the second Secre- 
tary the Society had haid in its twenty-one years df history) 
their heartiest thanks, for the manner in which he has filled 
his office and trust.'' 

This seems to have been the first suggestion of a con- 
tinuation of Colonel Mallery's history. It is to be de- 
plored that the Brothers to whom this duty was thus com- 
mitted not only did not present this continued history at 
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the next annual meeting, but have never done so to this 
day, nor, so far as the writer can learn, did they ever make 
a beginning of the enterprise, so that, alas! after these 
many years the task has fallen upon feebler shoulders. 

The dinner of 1873 was, as usual in those days, at Au- 
gustin's, and our bill of fare, taken from Antony and 
Cleopatra, was deemed unusually fertile in ready and witty 
invention; there were also printed with the bill of fare, a 
number of cruces criticorum, for discussion at the dinner, 
but if memory serves the writer correctly, the Society 
diligently followed the precept prefacing the cruces: — 

** Let's not confound the time with conference harsh," 

The last meeting of the Society for the season of 1873 
was held May 13th, on which occasion the Dean made the 
request, often repeated since, that the Brothers would 
furnish their photographs, to be inserted in the minute 
book, but a superficial glance at the record will show how 
little regard was paid to the appeal. 

The first meeting of the Society for the season of 1873-4 
was held October 21st, 1873, and the reading of Cymbeline 
commenced. This was the first time this romantic and 
beautiful play had been read carefully by the Society, and 
it held the attention of the Brothers closely during the 
year. In the minutes of this meeting it is recorded, that 
after the reading the Dean prepared the salad with ac- 
customed skill, to which were added the usual oysters and 
a bottle of Riidesheimer. This entry seems to mark the 
beginning of the innovation by which Rhine wine grad- 
ually sui>erseded ale, as the beverage of the Society at its 
fortnightly feast. 

Of this Winter's work we have unusually full records, 
most carefully and accurately kept by our new Secretary, 
Mr. Blight, containing, as our minutes show, a skillfully 
condensed account of the discussions of the Society. 

During this year Mr. Henry Galbraith Ward was 
present several times as a guest, and finally was elected to 
membership in the Society in which he was for a number 
of years so valued a brother; fortunately, he has not 
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gone from us entirely, and when he can be spared from 
Gotham he sometimes revisits the scenes of his old love. 
The Winter of 1874 was, I think, the last in which we 
had with us in our active work Alexander Keith Johnston, 
who had been one of our oldest members, and whose 
lovely poetic taste and charming manners made his pres- 
ence with us always a delight. Alas, a year or two later, 
on one of his frequent voyages, his name was added to the 
list of those whom the ravenous maw of Old Ocean has 

devoured. 

» 

" When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan — 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown." 

During this season a question arose in the Society 
which agitated it for several years and never was finally 
settled. This was whether, when there were less than five 
members present, an exception to the canon prevailed, so 
that the supper should be paid for from the Society's 
funds instead of, as usual, the expense being borne by the 
members present. The altered and frugal regime which 
soon ensued, however, made this question unimportant. 

The annual dinner of April 23d, 1874, was held at the 
Merchant's Club, on Third Street. The bill of fare, taken 
from Cymbeliney had appended to it a long list of cruces, 
and was esteemed a very happy production. The writer's 
memory is somewhat at fault about the dinner, but his re- 
membrance is that it was not calculated to efface from 
our minds fond memories of Augustin's. 

In the Spring meetings after the dinner the Society 
read the Lover's Complaint and the Passionate Pilgrim. It 
was at one of these meetings that Mr. Victor Guillou's 
name first appears on the records of the Society as a guest. 

When the Society reassembled in the Fall of 1874 
Hamlet was taken up for the Winter's study, but as always 
in the experience of the Society its reading ran beyond 
the Winter at which it was taken up and occupied much 
of the following season. At the commencement of this 
season Professor Parsons, who had long been a faithfully 
attending Brother, withdrew because of other pressing 
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engagements from active membership, and was placed on 
the honorary list, where his name still remains. To fill 
the vacancies created by his retirement and that of Chief 
Justice Woodward, formally notified to us at about the 
same time, Messrs. Guillou and Cuyler were elected mem- 
bers of the Society. Long may they continue to adorn it. 

The Society dined in 1875 at the Merchants' Club, 
on Third Street, again celebrating "this heavy-headed 
reveale East," in the language of the bill of fare. At this 
dinner one of our old members, M. Huizinga Messchert, 
whom residence out of the city had long kept away from 
our board, having duly qualified himself according to the 
canon by attending a preceding meeting, partook of our 
annual festivity. Dr. Krauth, Professor Allen, and Judge 
Sharswood were present as the Society's guests on the, 
same auspicious occasion. 

At the closing meeting of the season. May nth, 1875, 
the death of Chief Justice Woodward at Rome, and of 
Alexander Keith Johnston by drowning off the Capes, was 
announced. Alas, our .minutes by this time begin to be 
so full of the sad record of departure of those who long sat 
with us around our table, that we, the survivors of those 
good days, seem left superfluously lagging veterans upon 
our little stage. 

When the Society reassembled in October the minutes 
record that the Dean prior to the commencement of tha 
Winter's readings gave a brief historical sketch of the 
Society. I suppose this sketch was oral only — certainly 
no written trace of it is extant, and many memories which 
no one but Mr. Fish possessed must have perished. 

The Society was engaged until the close of January, 
1876, in finishing the reading of Hamlet. To occupy the 
remainder of the Winter the Society determined for the 
first time to undertake the reading of one of the doubt- 
ful plays, and the Two Noble Kinsmen were selected 
for the experiment. It proved entirely successful, and 
the dramatization of our Father Chaucer's beautiful story 
afforded us a most enjoyable Spring reading, and furnished 
also material for an excellent bill of fare. By this unfaSing 
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test, as well as by the poetical beauties of the play, the 
Society was assured that the greater part of this lovely 
and romantic drama was Shakspere's. 

The minutes of January 25th, 1876, record that on that 
evening, on motion of Mr. Guillou, Mr. Francis C. 
Macauley was elected a member of the Society. He was 
an active participant in our labors up to 1882, and read 
with us Venus and Adonis, Julius CcBsar, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, King Lear, Timon, and Othello. This was the long- 
est period of his activity with the Society, and it was dur- 
ing those years that we learned to know and appreciate his 
delicate culture and his beautiful, if fastidious, taste, and 
to feel the charm of his winning manner and gentle dispo- 
sition. After some years of absence in his beloved Italy, 
we welcomed his return in 1888, when he spent two years 
with us and took an active part in our reading of Henry 
IV. and in the preparation of one of the bills of fare from 
that play. 

In 1 89 1 the charm of Italy's sunny skies once more 
drew him from us, and again he left Philadelphia for the 
banks of the Arno, this time, alas, never to return, and 
one more name was added to the roll of our Brethren de- 
parted in a foreign land and 'neath strange skies. 

When the Society reassembled for the Winter of 1876 
and 1877 it is recorded that the Dean gave a sketch of the 
history of the Society and its former members, and partic- 
ularly of the late Professor Allen. As in the case of the 
sketch at the opening of the previous season, this was 
probably oral, and these precious reminiscences have been 
lost to us. Professor Allen had died during the period 
since the Society had last met, and at the same meeting 
Dr. Fumess was requested to prepare and read to the So- 
ciety a more elaborate tribute and eulogy to Professor 
Allen. It is deeply to be regretted that the severity of 
his Shaksperean labors rendered it impossible for our 
Dean to comply with this request, so that the Society is 
entirely without record of Professor Allen's services and 
labors, which left so deep an impress on its life, except 
as they appear in his contributions to our notes on The 
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Tempest. Professor Allen's active work with the Society- 
lasted from his election, in November, 1864, to the close 
of the season of 1869- 1870, after which he only from time 
to time appeared among us as a guest at our annual din- 
ners, as heretofore chronicled. During the time of his 
work with us, probably more strenuous study was given 
by the Brethren to our Poet, and the discussions at our 
table were more critical and exact than during any other 
period of our existence. So finished and accurate was 
Professor Allen's mode of expression, and so clear and 
penetrating his thought and judgment, that it spurred the 
other members to severer and more earnest work. Pro- 
fessor Allen approached Shakspere as he would a play of 
-^schylus or Euripides, with the same effort for absolute 
accuracy of scholarship and surroundings, and the same 
close scrutiny of every text, for possible error and emenda- 
tions. But he was far from lacking a delicate sensibility 
to the finest poetical effect, as well as to every shade of 
expression. Some of his longer notes to The Tempest will 
show the younger Brethren, how much they missed by the 
late date of their entrance to our little company. The 
minutes of the same meeting, that of October 17th, 1876, 
record the election of C. Stuart Patterson as a member, 
whom we can still sometimes recall to our table. 

During the Winter of 1876-1877 we read for the first 
time during the writer's experience Winter's Tale, which 
furnished a most interesting Winter's reading and a new 
and unculled field for the bill of fare. 

The reading of Winter's Tale was completed on March 
20th, 1877, and the remainder of the season was filled out 
by the reading of Venus and Adonis. At one meeting 
during this season our Dean, Mr. Fish, was absent from 
the assembled Brethren — for the second time only during 
the writer's memory. 

The play having been finished on the evening of March 
20th, the reading of Venus and Adonis was commenced on 
April 3d, 1877, and was prefaced by a very interesting pre- 
liminary sketch of that poem by the Dean, which is tran- 
scribed with unusual fidelity in the minutes. At Ac same 
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meeting the Dean read to the Society an elegiac memorial 
of George Blight, whose death had been recently made 
known to us. He died in London on his way to seek in 
more congenial climes restoration to health or at least al- 
leviation of illness. Several years had elapsed since he 
had been able to be with the Brethren at the Shaksperean 
board, but fond memories of his charming personality 
were fresh in our minds and hearts. During his illness, 
his place as Secretary had been usually filled by Mr. Ward 
as Secretary pro tern, but after his decease Mr. T. DeWitt 
Cuyler was elected Secretary. 

The twenty-fifth annual dinner was eaten at the Social 
Art Club, the Society having concluded it was time to set 
its face westward, and the minutes chronicle the excellence 
of the saddle of mutton and of the Steinberger Cabinet and 
Madeira. At the annual meeting preceding the dinner, be- 
ing the quarter-centenary of the Society's life, the Dean 
read a brief sketch of the Society's past, combined with san- 
guine anticipations of its future, which the writer has 
deemed it appropriate to insert, together with a list then 
prepared of the members of the Society during the first 
twenty-five years of its existence. 

"Mr. Chairman and Shakspere Brothers: — I salute 
you for the five and twentieth time. The completion of 
a quarter of a century of our existence requires a brief 
notice. I present for the first time a complete list of the 
members from 185 1 up to this day, in number sixty-nine, 
of whom fourteen are dead. The founders and original 
members by the blessing of God are all in life, *but the shot 
of accident and the dart of chance' has caused them as 
Shakspereans to be widely separated, and, like Job's mes- 
senger, 'I only am escaped alone to tell thee.' 

"I venture to suggest very briefly two thoughts — (i) 
The Past and its Memories; (2) The Future and its Duties: 
the backward looking and the forward looking. In the 
past there rises up the memory of the dead, *And I saw 
under the sun that the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise nor yet riches 
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to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; 
but time and chance happeneth to them all.' 

"This Brotherhood may in the past be likened to the 
seed that the sowen went forth to sow, and when he sowed 
some fell by the wayside, some fell upon stony places, and 
some fell among thorns; 'but other fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fruit an hundredfold,' as witness the 
Variorum, Macbeth, Romeo, and Hamlet. 

"Should the record of this Brotherhood be now made up 
and itself sink into the dark backward and abysm of time, 
the just judgment of impartial scholars, like the chorus of 
the Roman stage, as the curtain fell upon a well-graced 
actor, would cry out 'plaudite, plaudite, plaudite.' 

"Second. — ^The Future and its Duties. From the future 
much may justly be expected. When the Brotherhood 
met in 1852 no one had ever seen a First Folio; it is now 
accessible in its original form and by lithographs and re- 
prints. In 1852 no one had seen a quarto; now a number 
of the original quartos, some perfect, more imperfect, and 
all in the Ashbee Facsimiles, are before us. In 1852 there 
had been no masterly editions of single plays; now such 
are the *horn books' of our higher education. With all 
these aids we should be faithless to our duty did not some 
abiding work come from us in the future as there has in the 
past. And to the young men I utter these words of cheer, 
of hope, of expectation: — 

" 'Remember you are not to live for the past, for that 
is gone; nor for the present, for while I am yet speaking 
that also is gone; but for the future, which is all before 
you. And if faithful you have the promise of help and 
victory, from that mysterious and awful and all-sustaining 
Presence in which you will act and live.' " 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SHAKSPERE 
SOCIETY FROM 1851 TO APRIL 23d, 1877. 

Founders and Original Members. 



Asa I. Fish, 
Garrick Mallbry, 



Samuel C. Perkins, 

FURMAN ShEPPARD. 



Alphabetical List, with Dates of Election. 



Allen, George 

Ashhurst, Rich. L. . . . 
Ashton, J. Hubley . . . 
Biddle, A. Sydney . . . 
Black, Jeremiah S. . . . 
Blight, Atherton .... 
Blight, Jr., George . . . 
Brown, Henry Armitt . 
Brown, Robt. Eden . . 
Cleveland, Saml. M. . . 
Corson, Prof. Hiram . . 

Coxe, Brinton 

Cuyler, T. DeWitt . . . 
Cushman, Robt. W. . . 

Da Costa, J. M 

Dickson, Samuel .... 
Dobson, Z. Poulson . . 

Etting, Frank M 

Field, John W 

Fish, Asa I 

Furness, Horace H. . . 
Furness, Wm. H., Jr. . 
Gross, M. D., S. W. . . 
Guillou, Victor .... 
Husbands, Clement M. . 
Hutchinson, Chas. H. . 

Ingham, Wm. A 

Jackson, M. D., T. H. . 
Jackson, W. Arthur . . 

Johnson, Alex 

Kane, Robt. P 

Keyser, Chas. S 

Knauff, Rev. Chas. . . . 
Koecker, Leonard R. . 
Krauth, Chas. P 



1864 Lambdin, Geo. C 1862 

1862 Leaming, F. Coleman . . . 1853 

1859 Lesley, James, Jr 1859 

1872 Ludlow, Rich 1861 

187 1 Lynch, Frank, M. D 1855 

i860 Macauley, Francis C 1876 

1872 Mallery, Garrick, Jr 1851 

1871 Mench, Edmund A 1861 

1859 Meredith, William i860 

1859 Messchert, M. Hinzinga . . 1855 

1862 McElroy, Prof. J. G. R. . . 1870 

1861 Northrop, Geo 1857 

1874 Palmer, M. D., J. W i860 

i860 Parsons, James 1861 

1870 Patterson, C. Stuart .... 1876 

1863 Paxton, Jos. R 1857 

i860 Perkins, Saml. C 185 1 

1 861 Richards, Howard 1861 

1862 Riche, Geo. Inman .... 1859 

1851 Robb, Saml 1861 

i860 Rosengarten, Jos. C i860 

1861 Ryerss, Robt. W 1861 

1859 Sharswood, Geo 1861 

1874 Sheppard, Furman 185 1 

1853 Shippen, Franklin 1861 

1861 Short, Charles 1861 

1854 Smith, Lloyd P 1858 

1855 Starr, James i860 

1853 Swaby, John H 1857 

1861 Van Zant, Stephen T. . . . 1853 

1856 Vezin, Alfred 1866 

1856 Ward, Henry Galbraith . . 1874 

1863 Whitman, Wm. E 1858 

1869 Woodward, Geo. A i860 

1862 Woodward, Geo. W. ... 187 1 
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With the reading of Venus and Adonis the season's work 
closed May 15th, 1877; and it was then determined to 
read Julius Ccesar during the following year, and supple- 
ment it at the close of the season with the doubtful play 
of Edward III, In the following year this intended pro- 
gramme was carried out so far as the reading of Julius 
CcBsar was concerned, but when our more serious labors 
• upon the great Roman drama were completed, March 5th, 
1878, upon the mention by the Dean that The New Shak- 
spere Society of England had announced an annotated edi- 
tion of the first quarto of Edward III. collated with the 
second quarto, it was resolved to postpone the reading of 
that play and to take up for the Spring reading. The 
Taming of the Shrew. Early in the season of 1877-8 Mr. 
Wayne MacVeagh was elected a member of the Society, 
and for some years we had the pleasure of his active par- 
ticipation in our meetings, now most happily renewed on 
his return from the representation of his country in foreign 
climes. A list of the active members of the Society dur- 
ing this year is found in the minutes. It comprised the 
names of — 

R. L. AsHHURST, Victor Guillou, 

Henry Armitt Brown, Francis C. Macauley, 

Dr. J. M. Da Costa, Wayne MacVeagh, 

T. DeWitt Cuyler, C. Stuart Patterson, 

Samuel Dickson, H. Galbraith Ward. 
Asa I. Fish, 

During this year the minute books of the Society and 
our photolithographic copy of the First Folio were sub- 
stantially bound. It would appear that during this year the 
usual beverage of the Society on the apostolic nights was 
Haut Barsac, though it is chronicled that on one very cold 
night a hot whisky punch was substituted. 

The annual dinner took place at Belmont. The Spring 
of 1878 was early, and the members who partook of the 
feast, cherish happy memories of the lovely vernal sur- 
roundings of our banquet, on this auspicious occasion. 
The dinner was preluded by an address from our beloved 
Dean in his happiest vein, wherein he demonstrated to the 
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complete conviction of the doubter, had there been any 
such, the intimate and necessary relation between the 
study of Shakspere and good living, and that high think- 
ing would reach a yet higher plane by resting upon the 
solid structure of a "dinner properly conceived and 
cooked." I am sure the Brethren will appreciate the in- 
sertion within these pages of this characteristic little ad- 
dress, which has been happily preserved. 

"Mr. Chairman and Shakspere Brothers : — I salute 
you for the sixth and twentieth time. In all time the 
duty of hospitality, and the joyousness of marked festive 
occasion, have claimed a place in human annals. In the 
oldest sacred record in our tongue, the book of Job, we 
are told, 'and his sons went and feasted in their houses, 
every one his day; and sent and called for their three 
sisters, to eat and to drink with them.' Upon another 
memorable occasion Belshazzar the king made 'a great 
feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank wine before the 
thousand.* 

"Again, when our Lord commenced his miracles on 
earth, the first in time was performed at Ihe marriage 
feast of Cana in Galilee, the turning of water into wine. 
And yet again, when He would institute the Eucharist, it 
was done at a solemn supper. His last work on earth be- 
fore He stood at the judgment bar of Roman Pilate. 
Such is the sacred record, and the lesson we learn is, that 
the festive board is consecrated alike to innocent mirth 
and to grave instruction. The anchorite may condemn 
and the sybarite may abuse, but the lesson remains. 

"In the Shaksperean history we are not without ex- 
amples. The magnificent Boydell Shakspere was sug- 
gested at the festive board, and because *a certain man 
made a great feast and bade many' the Shakspere student 
has the grand type and the unequal picture of Alderman 
Boydell's gigantic, costly, and to him disastrous venture. 

"When the late Dr. Barton, the Shaksperean collector 
whose matchless books now enrich the Boston Public 
Library, after many years' labor and much expense, gath- 
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ered to himself the four folios, he made a great supper 
and with exultant pride laid before his friends the jewels 
he had acquired. 

"In this presence I may be permitted to add a few memo- 
ries from our own prandial experience. Some gentlemen 
are now here who remember how well nigh this beloved 
Society came to disastrous shipwreck under the feeble 
glimmer that arose from the gorgeous entertainment once 
indulged in — tea and toast; and how after a Winter of 
monastic mortification the Society emerged shrivelled and 
shrunken from the walls of the University on Ninth Street. 
That experience is here recorded that it may be a beacon 
in the future, and that the coming Shakspere men may not 
ask for a fish and be given a stone. 

" 'After a dinner properly conceived and cooked the mind 
is disposed to calm judicial action; for be it observed the 
gourmet abhors excess and rises from his dinner as calm 
as a judge from the bench.' An ill-cooked dish may be 
most disastrous; a fallen souflflee may sour the sweetest 
Shaksperean to a morose and snarling Ritson; a tough- 
ened and integumentary terrapin may drive the blandest 
scholar into a malicious and cynical Stevens; and an in- 
opportune liqueur deaden the densest and dullest Malone. 

"As our senses were made for our enjoyment, and as the 
vast variety of good things in the world were designed for 
4 the same end, it seems a sort of impiety not to put them 
to their best uses, provided it does not cause us to neglect 
higher considerations. The different products of the earth 
afford endless proofs of bounty, which it is as unreasonable 
to reject as to abuse. 

"Let us then, Mr. Chairman, enjoy the gifts of God 
that are before us as ministering equally to the body, the 
mind, the spirit, and the soul.*' 

At its conclusion Mr. Proskauer, our host of that ilk, 
whose varied career will be remembered by many of us, 
announced dinner, and the Secretary records that after an 
evening of intellectual and social enjoyment of the highest 
character the Society adjourned. The bill of fare, taken 
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from our Winter's reading of Julius CcBsar, contained the 
usual humorous quotations as to adjournment, ending 
with a reference to *'Horrid sights seen by the watch." 
But neither minutes nor the bill of fare chronicle the 
Society's return to the city in Proskauer's omnibus or 
the hilarious incidents of that trip. It was on this occa- 
sion that, carried away by the enthusiasm due to the in- 
tellectual feast he had enjoyed, one of the Brethren gave 
the memorable invitation to his fellow members to a party 
at the circus (the illustrious Barnum was then in Philadel- 
phia), which, alas, he completely forgot on the following 
day, so that the Shaksperean visit to the circus, in the lan- 
guage of Sir Hugh Evans, '^focative is, caret,*' 

When the Society met to resume its readings on the 
22d October, 1878, they received the painful news that our 
sacred precincts had been burglariously entered and de- 
spoiled of our china and glass ware, and also of the Va- 
riorum of 1 82 1. The twenty volumes of the latter were 
recovered, whether because of a spasm of conscience on 
the part of the robber, or because he failed to appreciate » 
his booty, the record saith not, but the china and glass were 
never found again, and a contribution in kind was made 
by the members to supply the Society's needs, and a pur- 
chase of new table linen ordered. At the second meeting 
of the year, November 5th, 1878, Mr. Ward announced 
the sad news of the death of Henry Armitt Brown, who 
had been our loved companion for so many years. A 
short minute expressing the sorow of his Brethren was, on 
Mr. Ward's motion, adopted, and the Dean requested to 
prepare for entry upon the minutes a fuller eulogium, 
which might in some measure express as well our deep 
feeling of his loss as our appreciation of his splendid talents 
and lovely character; but, alas, before the close of this 
season we were destined to lose our beloved Dean himself, 
and the well-deserved eulogium is therefore lacking to our 
records. 

During this Winter, 1878-9, the Society read for the first 
time the romantic drama of Troilus and Cressida. The 
reading was prefaced by very interesting and complete 
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prolegomena by the Dean, destined to be the last he should 
furnish for our enlightenment. Fortunately they appear 
in very complete and satisfactory shape on the minutes. 
The study of Troilus and Cressida, covering as it did the 
analysis of the play into the three several stories, which 
are deemed to be embraced in it, of different dates, and 
one of probably diverse authorship, proved more interest- 
ing than we had anticipated, when we took it up. The 
readings continued without special feature until the even- 
ing of February 25th, 1879, when for the last time the pres- 
ence of our beloved Dean was recorded in the minutes. At 
the ensuing meetings his name does not appear as present, 
and the Society's regret at the unexampled circumstance 
of his absence from the annual dinner because of illness is 
chronicled. At the meeting of March loth Dr. Persifor 
Frazer was elected a member of the Society, so that his 
entrance among us is almost coincident in time with the 
loss of Mr. Fish from our number. The dinner was at 
Belmont, but lacked the spirit of our previous dinner there, 
and the absence of Mr. Fish and the sense of the impending 
fatal termination to his illness cast a gloom over the 
Brethren: the bill of fare, however, prepared before the 
Dean's illness took its dangerous development, is a very 
merry one. 

On the following meeting of May 6th, a brief an- 
nouncement of our loss, which had taken place in 
the interval, was made, and the Society adjourned with- 
out attempting to read. On the evening of the 20th May 
the writer, who had been to that end commissioned at the 
preceding meeting, read the minute on the sad event, 
which he ventures here to transcribe, and with which he 
must beg leave to close his contribution to the Society's 
history. 

"Tuesday Evening, May 20th, 1879. 

"The Society meets this evening under a sense of the 
keenest personal and corporate loss. On the sixth of this 
month our learned Dean, our wise counselor, our judicious 
guide parted from us to 'dwell in solemn shades of endless 
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night.' We have seen with what sorrow the announce- 
ment of his death has been received by the Bar, and by the 
several societies of which he was an influential member. 
But it is upon this Shakspere Society, founded by his en- 
thusiasm and sustained by his unfailing devotion, that the 
blow falls the heaviest. 

"We have ere this had occasion to mourn the deaths of 
valued and dear members. Besides earlier losses from our 
ranks, our grief is yet fresh for the untimely fate that took 
from among us George Blight and Henry Armitt Brown, 
companions endeared to all of us, in our genial labors in 
the pleasant fields of Shakspere study. 

"But the blow whose result we have now to deplore has 
deprived the Society of him, who one of its first founders, 
had by his constant devotion and tender solicitude for its 
welfare, grown to be identified with it, so that in thinking 
of the Society and that delightful fraction of our life which 
was united with its pursuits, our idea and realization of 
it was necessarily bound up with our feeling and affection 
for its father, our Dean, Asa I. Fish. 

"Even now when we have attended the last sad rites 
to his memory, it yet seems an anomaly, something out 
of nature, to think of the Shakspere Society without our 
beloved chief; to think when we meet we meet, no more 
to see him at the head of the table, with the carefully ar- 
ranged pile of manuscript at his side and his interleaved 
and annotated copy before him; that no more will he open 
the Winter's reading with his elaborately prepared prolego- 
mena, smoothing in advance from our paths many an ob- 
stacle so completely, that we often hardly recognized its 
existence. No more will his urbane voice compose our 
friendly strifes over some disputed passage, dispel the ris- 
ing clouds of hot discussion which like a fate pursue for the 
most part all Shaksperean argument, or recall 'to its con- 
fine' our sometimes extravagant and erring thought. No 
more will he, seated again by our frugally festive board, 
inaugurate with zest our hour of relaxation by offering 
the first regular toast of the evening, 'William Shakspere, 
gentleman.' 
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"One of the first four founders who in the month of 
October, 1852, began the course of Shakspere readings 
which we love so well, he alone of the four preserved his 
active devotion to the Society, and he is the first of the 
four to be taken hence. For twenty-seven years, the 
whole period of its existence, Dr. Fish was the presiding 
officer of the Society. It is doubtful if, during all that 
time, up to the date of his mortal illness, he was twice ab- 
sent from our meetings. 

"To his constancy, his unsparing and ungrudged labor, 
his anxious care and warm affection, the continuance and 
growth of the Society is due. 

"Of the active members in i860, when the history of 
the Society's early days was written, not one except Mr. 
Fish remained an active member in 1879. His constancy 
and unremitting devotion have bridged the Society over 
each gap; his kindly, affectionate, and genial spirit has 
linked together old members and new, and preserved the 
happy companionable disposition, which has always char- 
acterized our Society through every change. What does 
not the Society, what do not the members owe to their 
Dean? Which of us does not feel what encouragement, 
what incentive to the pursuit of literature, and to all gen- 
erous culture, we have received from Mr. Fish's example 
and his earnest zeal? Can we ever forget the kindly 
patience that listened to our 'needy nothings' or that gen- 
erous sympathy which welcomed every new interpreta- 
tion, and beneath crudity detected ingenuity? Can we 
cease to remember another quality, as admirable as rare, 
his literary unselfishness, his desire that all should be bene- 
fited by whatever he learned? His books, his time, his 
knowledge were all freely at the service of the earnest 
student; the more he knew the more other people around 
him knew, thus his knowledge, 'like a circle in the water, 
never ceased to enlarge itself.' 

"Such an example of single-eyed devotion to the study 
of the world's greatest Poet could not fail to yield fruit. 
It is not too much to say that to Dr. Fish directly or in- 
directly is due the high position which our city holds in 
the Shakspere world. 
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"If our Shakspere Society, the oldest in existence, is 
not unknown to fame in England and Germany, so that in 
the present Year Book of the German Shakspere Society, 
Philadelphia is termed the Shakspereapole of America, to 
the indefatigable labors of our Dean is the honor due. 
And if the author of the New Variorum Edition, regarding 
it as he does as an outgrowth and the legitimate offspring 
of our Society, has to us affectionately dedicated his first 
volume, is not the praise thereof due to the Society's 
founder and father? 

"At first it would almost seem as if it were impossible 
for the Shakspere Society to exist without him, whom it 
was not exaggeration to call our central sun, from whose 
warmth of enthusiasm we could not help catching some 
glow were it but by reflection. To keep up our organiza- 
tion, character, and usefulness, will require far other and 
greater labors on the part of the members, than when we 
felt we could depend on our Dean to make up every de- 
ficiency. But if for no other reason, it is due to Mr. Fish's 
memory, that the Shakspere Society, whose work was 
nearer to his heart, than any other of the many literary 
pursuits he dearly loved, should not be permitted to ex- 
pire, but remain a perpetual monument to his learning, 
his zeal, his gentle and kindly character and life, and to 
show that at least in this case, the good men do shall live 
after them and not be interred with their bones. 

"May we not imagine he would say to us in the words 
of the sonnet: — 

** But be contented ; when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee : 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due ; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me.** 

Sonnet LXXIV. 

HoR. : " Now cracks a noble heart — Good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest." 

Hamlety V. ii., 370. 
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Alb. : ** The weight of this sad time we must obey 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say.'* 

King Lear, V. iii., 323. 

Ant : ** His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, * This was a man.* ** 

Julius Ccssar, V. v., 73. 

Since that day, now nearly nineteen years past, the 
Society has proceeded on its way, through days some 
bright, some dark, and experienced the alternations of 
good and evil fortune. Without a fixed abode, it has been 
a wanderer betwixt club and hostelry, and sometimes the 
faithful few have almost been tempted to despair of its 
future. It is a matter of deepest satisfaction that with the 
present year a new era of prosperity seems opening be- 
fore it. Our ranks are filled, and the attendance at our 
table is exemplary. The change by which the supper, 
which had been our epilogue, had been transformed into 
a prologue, has indeed worked most happily, but I trust 
that our new life, though thus nourished and watered, 
is not solely dependent on this auspicious change, but has 
also derived vigorous sap and strength from the energy and 
enthusiasm of our new members, in whose favor elasticity 
has been given to the canonical limit. The story of the 
days following Mr. Fish's death must be told by another 
pen, and the writer must here close his chapter, asking 
the Brethren's pardon if he has any valuable thing omitted 
or extenuated. 
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